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the oil and the wine' (The Revelation of Saint John, Chapter VI, verse 6) by mixing it with our own work which would be only too sadly human. . . . My only resource is the Lord." The "sacred mission" referred to by Alexander was the Holy Alliance, which he imagined to be under the special protection of divine power. "God has blessed our intentions/' he wrote of the decision taken by the Congress of Troppau, "because they were pure and because they were based on faith in Him alone/' The alliance being an instrument of Providence, any opposition to its policies was interpreted by Alexander as directed not merely against the legitimate monarchs, but primarily against Christian religion itself. The situation in 1820-1821, as he saw it, was similar to that in 1812-1814, but he held that "the present evil is more dangerous than the destructive despotism of Napoleon because today's doctrines are more attractive to the multitudes than the military yoke under which he kept them." The actual and formidable enemies were "the revolutionary liberals, radical levelers and carbonari in every corner of the world. . . . There is a general conspiracy of all these societies." After they became convinced, the ern-peror argued, that Christian religion forms the very foundation of the policies of European Powers, "all these sects, which are anti-Christian and are based on the principles of the so-called philosophy of Voltaire and his like, vowed their desperate vengeance to all governments/' Hence, according to Alexander, came the revolutionary attempts in France, England, and Prussia, and the successful revolutions in Spain, Naples, and Portugal. The only hope of the Christian world was the Holy Alliance, whose members, Alexander again insisted, had no designs for territorial aggrandizement. He maintained, indeed, that no further territorial changes in Europe were feasible, which was a far cry from his cool and common-sense evaluation of the chances of Napoleon's Russian venture in 1812. The pupil of La Harpe, now a divinely inspired leader of militant Christianity, was determined to fight to the last against the "reign of Satan," as he put it in a letter to Golitsin on March 10, 1821. This peculiar frame of mind persisted until Alexander's death. In the summer of 1825 the emperor argued, according to La Ferronays (dispatch of July 9, 1825), that the king of Spain should not recognize the independence of the South American colonies because "the recognition of the independence of North America had been the signal for the French Revolution/7 The religious evolution of the emperor had a far-reaching influence